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CHAPTER 28A 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Jan Wood 


The end of the West Roman Empire led to the fracturing of western Europe 
into a host of sub-Roman states. The new masters of what had been the west 
Roman provinces were for the most part Germanic war-leaders, although in the 
western parts of Britain there was a resurgence of Celtic power, while Ireland 
and much of Scotland had never been subject to Rome. The emergence of 
Germanic, and the development of Celtic kingdoms introduced or at least gave 
greater prominence to non-Roman artistic traditions, especially in metalwork 
and subsequently in manuscript illumination. At the same time Roman cultural 
traditions did continue, and indeed develop, and not only in those parts of the 
West which were reconquered by the Byzantines, like Ostrogothic Italy. The 
barbarian kingdoms of the West modelled themselves in many respects on the 
Roman Empire, and this modelling included the acquisition of Roman objects 
and the commissioning of objects in Roman style. Yet the desire to ape Rome 
was not strong enough to create anything like a unified artistic culture. 

Neither did the growing uniformity of religious belief create such a culture, 
even though Christianity gave the West a single religion, a common set of 
religious practices (for instance in the liturgy and pilgrimage), and, perhaps, 
a more unified exegetical position for understanding art.’ Individual scenes 
from the Bible were depicted time and again. Furthermore, the leading saints 
of the church were provided with a recognisable iconography, making them an 
identifiable presence in much of the post-Roman West.” Despite all this, the 
dominant feature of western art and architecture in the centuries following the 
demise of the West Roman Empire was the absence of any single defining style. 
As a corollary, however, sheer variety and experiment is in itselfa distinguishing 
mark of the period. 


! Elsner (1995). 
> On the change within artistic representation, see Brown (1999) and Wood (1999). 
3 Nees (1997), p. 966. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


In many respects architecture was the least innovative area of western art in 
the early Middle Ages. Unlike Byzantium, western Europe did not witness 
anything as striking as the developments which culminated in the building of 
the dome of Hagia Sophia. Certainly there were centrally planned buildings, 
most notably baptisteries, but also churches such as S. Vitale in Byzantine 
Ravenna. For the baptismal liturgy a square, circular or octagonal building 
was functional, and also ideologically appropriate, since such shapes had been 
associated with the architecture of tombs: and what was baptism but the death 
of the Old Adam and the birth of the New?* Most western church architecture, 
however, derived in one way or another from the rectangular basilica, whose 
form was well suited to the requirements of the liturgy of the mass. 

Yet there were other pressures which determined the shape of early medieval 
churches. Even in Rome buildings were reused, either in their entirety or as 
spolia. Several of the most important papal churches of the sixth and seventh 
centuries were adapted from previous buildings: SS. Cosmas and Damian 
(c.530) was created out of two imperial buildings, S. Maria ad Martyres (609) 
was created out of the Pantheon, and S. Adriano (c.630) had been the senate 
house itself.’ The first and last of these were rectangular in plan. In all three 
cases the take-over of a previous building must also have signalled something of 
the papacy’s relation to the past: to the old administrative structures of imperial 
or senatorial Rome or to the failed religion of the pagans. The papacy was heir 
to one and victor over the other. 

There were, however, some major churches which were ‘built from the 
ground up’: including Pope Pelagius’ S. Lorenzo (c.580) and Pope Honorius’ 
S. Agnese (c.630), both of them, significantly, overlying catacombs outside the 
walls of the city.° One of their functions must have been to cope with pilgrims 
in search of the shrines of the martyrs. The most influential piece of Roman 
architecture to be erected in this period was, however, not a complete church, 
but rather the new annular crypt created by Gregory the Great (590-604), built, 
like the shrines of Laurence and Agnes, to cope with the crowds of pilgrims: 
in this case for those visiting the chief shrine of Rome, that of St Peter.’ 

New building was more obviously in evidence in Ravenna, the administra- 
tive capital of Byzantine Italy. The city had seen a building boom through- 
out the fifth century, having become the favoured city of the last western 
rulers of the Theodosian dynasty. There the empress Galla Placidia (d. 450) 
built a palace chapel, the basilican church of S. Giovanni Evangelista (post- 
425), and a complex dedicated to the Holy Cross, which included a shrine to 


4 Krautheimer (1942). 5 Krautheimer (1980), pp. 71, 72. 
© Krautheimer (1980), pp. 83-5. 7 Krautheimer (1980), p. 86. 
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St Lawrence, now known (wrongly) as the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. At 
the same time the bishops of Ravenna were involved in building the city’s 
cathedral and its baptistery. This monumental tradition continued under the 
rule of the Ostrogothic king Theoderic (493-526), who was himself buried 
just outside Ravenna, in a remarkable two-storied mausoleum, whose only 
unquestionably Germanic feature is a thin ornamental frieze which recalls bar- 
barian metalwork. (Plate 1).° The majority of the buildings surviving from 
Theoderic’s reign, however, are churches, notably those constructed for the 
king’s Arian followers, among them the basilican court chapel, now known 
as S. Apollinare Nuovo, and the Arian baptistery. The greatest of Ravenna’s 
surviving Catholic churches, S. Vitale and S. Apollinare in Classe, were also 
planned in the period of Ostrogothic rule. They were, however, completed 
after the Byzantine reconquest of Ravenna in 540,? when they probably ben- 
efited from imperial largesse: certainly the church of S. Vitale boasts capitals 
supplied from the imperial quarries of Proconnesos in the Sea of Marmara.'? 
Ravenna was not the only Adriatic city to gain a fine new church in the mid- 
sixth century. Scarcely less impressive than the great Ravenna churches is the 
surviving episcopal complex of basilica, atrium and baptistery, built by Bishop 
Euphrasius in the Istrian town of Porec." The Euphrasiana also seems to have 
benefited from Justinian’s support, boasting marble capitals from Byzantium. 
Elsewhere, in the West, however, the history of architecture is difficult to 
follow. Few standing buildings of the Germanic successor states of western 
Europe can be attributed with certainty to the sixth and seventh centuries. 
In Visigothic Spain there is a handful of possible examples, among them the 
crypt of the cathedral at Palencia, and the churches of San Juan de Bafios 
(Plate 2), Quintanilla de las Vinas and San Pedro de la Nave.” This last church 
was moved wholesale from its original site, and the authenticity of parts of its 
reconstruction is questionable. In any case its original date of construction is 
unclear. So too the building of Quintanilla de las Vifias presents a considerable 
chronological problem, though an inscription recording the restoration of the 
church in 879 provides a clear terminus ante quem for the first phase of the 
monument, which seems to be Visigothic. Another inscription, of the year 
661, provides a more firm date for the building of Reccesuinth’s aisled church 
of San Juan de Baños, though it is known from excavation that the east end 
of the church, which was originally trident shaped, has been radically altered. 
Despite the problems of dating these buildings and establishing their original 
form, it is certain that stone buildings, some of them aisled, were erected in 


* Deichmann (1974), p. 221. ? Deichmann (1976), pp. 48-9, 234-5. 
1 Deichmann (1976), pp. 96-105. 
™ Prelog (1994). ? Fontaine (1973), pp. 173-7, 195-209. 
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the Visigothic kingdom, and that among the patrons of surviving buildings 
were the Visigothic kings themselves. Royal patronage is even more clearly 
demonstrated in the decision of the sixth-century king Leovigild (568-586) to 
build a new city, Reccopolis, named after his son Reccared.” 

The Frankish kingdom, whose kings arguably had greater resources and 
more power than those of Spain, presents yet more problems for the archi- 
tectural historian. No royal building from the Merovingian period survives. 
The date of the most imposing building that may come from this period, 
the baptistery at Poitiers, is hotly debated.'^ There is more general agreement 
about the chronology of two semi-subterranean buildings: the crypt of the 
seventh-century monastery at Jouarre,” and the late seventh- or early eighth- 
century mausoleum at Poitiers, known as the Hypogée des Dunes. In terms 
of remnants of greater buildings there are, at best, the plans uncovered by 
archaeological excavation, notably from the sixth-century phases at Paris," 
and from later Merovingian Nivelles.? Even church descriptions are few and 
far between,” although Gregory of Tours’ description of the church of St Mar- 
tin at Tours gives an indication of the opulence of a major sixth-century shrine, 
while the texts of inscriptions from the church show how a pilgrim was sup- 
posed to be spiritually affected as he or she progressed towards that shrine.”° For 
the seventh century there is a tantalising description of an apparently complex 
monastic church at Manglieu.”" 

In fact there seems to be more surviving work of seventh-century Gallic 
stonemasons in England than in the territories of the Merovingians them- 
selves. Benedict Biscop was provided with Gallic stonemasons by an otherwise 
unknown Frankish abbot, Torhthelm,” and he likewise turned to Francia 
for glaziers.” Wearmouth (founded 674), whose west front survives,” and Jar- 
row (founded 682), whose present choir was a complete Anglo-Saxon church,” 
thus provide our largest identified sample of Merovingian building techniques. 
Further, since Biscop had royal support,?° it is likely that his builders were 
the best available. Whether such high, aisle-less buildings were the norm for 
seventh-century Francia, it is impossible to say. Jarrow also boasts the best 
evidence for the art of the Frankish glazier, notably in a window with a repre- 
sentation of a human figure." To the examples of Wearmouth and Jarrow may 


5 Heather (1996), pp. 293—5. See also Barbero and Loring, chapter 13 above. 

4 Duval (1996), pp. 290-301. 5 De Maillé (1971); Duval (1998), pp. 188-97. 
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be added the evidence of the crypts of Wilfrid’s foundations of Ripon (c.671) 
and Hexham (c.672),? with their reused Roman masonry, although here the 
model may be Italian rather than Frankish. 

The Anglo-Saxon evidence is not just important for revealing the skills of 
Frankish masons and glaziers. It is also important because the surviving material 
remains and the literary evidence, when taken together, allow some insights into 
the meanings of buildings. Some were intended to evoke Rome, being built of 
Roman stone, even though in scale and style they could in no way compare with 
any major imperial or papal building. In Britain traditions of stone-building 
seem to have failed in the course of the fifth century, and thereafter both 
Britons and incoming Irishmen built in timber.? The Germanic incomers too 
were used to traditions of timber-building. To build in stone, therefore, was a 
deliberate act, and it was one which involved the reuse of material from Roman 
buildings. Stone buildings in seventh-century England thus came to imply an 
adherence to Rome, or to the Roman church: Benedict Biscop’s buildings at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, built of Roman stone, signalled the patron’s ideological 
connections.?? Wilfrid’s buildings may have had more specific resonances: the 
church at Hexham, with its catacomb-like crypt and with its galleries, may have 
been conceived as a copy of a Roman pilgrim church such as S. Agnese, which 
would still have been new at the time of Wilfrid’s first visit to Rome.? Rather 
than the catacombs, however, Wilfrid’s crypts seem to have been intended to 
bring to mind the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem.” Jerusalem, like Rome, may 
also have been represented by Benedict Biscop’s buildings at Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, although here the intention seems to have been to recreate Solomon’s 
Temple. 


SCULPTURE 


Whilst Rome and Ravenna could outshine Francia and Britain in terms of 
the scale and technique of their buildings, Italy boasts little by way of known 
architectural sculpture from the sixth and seventh centuries. Even new col- 
umn capitals from this period are rare, leaving aside those from the Procon- 
nesian quarries. The systematic exploitation of the various styles of capital, 
Ionic, Corinthian and composite, which had had a new lease of life in the 
Christian Empire of the fourth and fifth centuries, also seems to have come 
to an end in this period.’* Furthermore, although there was to be a signif- 
icant school of Lombard carving, particularly in Cividale, this only comes 


8 Taylor and Taylor (1965), pp. 297-312, 516-18. ?9? Bede, HE 111.25. 
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into the limelight in the mid-eighth century, in the time of Ratchis (744-749, 
756-757) 

In Spain the largest expanses of architectural carving which may plausibly be 
dated to the period are the great friezes, including one of inhabited vinescroll, 
from Quintanilla de las Vinas, which run round much of the exterior of the 
building.3° More problematic is the date of the figured capitals of San Pedro de 
la Nave - art-historically the most intriguing aspect of the building.?” Despite 
the lack of any clear analogues, they may be of the Visigothic period, since a 
Merovingian source seems to talk of figured capitals.3* 

No certain figured capitals of Merovingian date survive, although some of 
the capitals from the crypt at Jouarre do appear to be Merovingian, while others 
are Roman spolia, and yet others are nineteenth-century substitutes.” There 
is, however, other figure sculpture at Jouarre. Notably, there is a panel with a 
carving of a pair of figures, one of whom is censing, which appears to have been 
part of some architectural decoration. Better known are the sarcophagi of the 
crypt, notably those of Abbess Theudechildis and Bishop Agilbert (d. 680/90). 
Although the date of these pieces is disputed, and although the Theudechildis 
sarcophagus, with its fine run of scallop shells, may be Carolingian, there is a 
strong case for seeing the Agilbert sarcophagus, with its apparent depiction of 
a resurrection scene on the side and its image of Christ with the symbols of 
the evangelists on the end, as belonging to the Merovingian period (Plate 3).*? 
Nor does Jouarre boast the only figure sculpture known from Merovingian 
Francia. Less fine, but nevertheless of extreme interest, is the early eighth- 
century depiction of Abbess Chrodoara from the lid of her sarcophagus at 
Amay.* 

Moreover, like the crypt at Jouarre, the Hypogée des Dunes at Poitiers boasts 
considerable amounts of sculpture, though in the latter case the surviving 
sculpture is almost entirely architectural. The entrance passage down to the 
Hypogeum is lavishly decorated with various geometric and animal ornament, 
some of which has been seen as having a magical function, intended to guard 
the monument." Once again there is figure sculpture: rows of incised angels, 
of dubious orthodoxy, and what seem to be representations of the two thieves 
from the Crucifixion, probably remnants of a Calvary scene. There may be an 
implication that the Hypogeum, like the crypts at Hexham and Ripon, was 
intended to call the Holy Sepulchre to mind. 


35 Christie (1995), pp. 199-203. 36 Fontaine (1973), pp. 206-7. 
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The identified remains of architectural sculpture are perhaps more extensive 
in England than in Spain or France. At Wearmouth the western porticus and 
tower boasts two pairs of intertwined serpents, again perhaps apotropaic, on 
its lowest level, and there are remains of a figure higher up.9 At Ledsham, the 
doorway into the tower, with its vegetal ornament, appears to be pre-Viking 
in concept, even if most of the stone has been renewed at some point.** So 
too Ledsham boasts a string-course of marigolds, similar to those at San Juan 
de Bafios, on either side of the chancel arch. The majority of other pieces of 
architectural sculpture which survive unfortunately have no clear architectural 
context. Thus there are numerous baluster shafts from Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
which may have been intended to turn the churches into representations of 
the Temple of Solomon.* Both sites also boast fragments of what may have 
been liturgical furniture. Hexham retains an early Saxon frith-stool, as well as 
numerous sculptured fragments, some of which appear to have come from an 
early frieze.4° What all these fragments demonstrate is that the overall effect of 
a major Anglo-Saxon church must have been very much richer than the austere 
walls at Jarrow and Escomb suggest. 

Architectural sculpture is currently placed at the head of the development of 
Anglo-Saxon stone sculpture. The more famous pre-Viking crosses of Anglo- 
Saxon England are now seen as being secondary developments, and none of 
them can be placed before 700.* The earliest Irish stone crosses are dated even 
later, to the late eighth century at the earliest. Crosses are also known from 
literary sources to have been erected in the Merovingian kingdom,” though 
what they were made of, and whether they were decorated, is unclear. 

Uncertainty also surrounds the origins of the insular crosses. One source of 
inspiration is probably to be found in crosses which had been set up in the Holy 
Land, for instance on Golgotha and by the Jordan. Fanciful representations 
of these existed in the West, the former being portrayed in the apse-mosaic of 
S. Pudenziana in Rome,” the latter, possibly, on the dome mosaic in the Ortho- 
dox baptistery in Ravenna. In Northumbria King Oswald erected a wooden 
cross, before the battle of Heavenfield.** At some point, probably in the early 
eighth century, such influences were absorbed into a sculptural tradition which 
had already encompassed architectural decoration and liturgical furnishings. It 
may be significant that the most studied of surviving Anglo-Saxon crosses, that 
at Ruthwell, seems to have begun as a pillar, and only had a cross-head added 
in a second phase.’ The cross on Golgotha was covered with jewels, and it is 


#8 Cramp (1984), pp. 125-6; Kitzinger (1993), p. 4. 44 Taylor and Taylor (1965), pp. 380-2. 
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likely that some Anglo-Saxon crosses were similarly decorated: certainly the 
Anglo-Saxon poem the Dream of the Rood conjures up an image of a jewelled 
cross.’* Yet the surviving stone crosses suggest that the Anglo-Saxons tended 
to deploy sculptural decoration where their Middle Eastern models had used 
precious stones. 


MOSAIC DECORATION AND PAINTING 


What Italy lacks in terms of architectural stone sculpture from the period, it 
makes up for in terms of its mosaic decoration. Ravenna in particular boasts a 
number of major schemes of mosaic decoration dating from the late fifth and 
sixth centuries, with two important panels from the seventh.” 

Much has been made of the stylistic shifts evident within the art of Ravenna, 
from the Hellenistic mosaics commissioned by Galla Placidia, to the more 
iconic images of the reigns of Theoderic (493-526) and Justinian (527-565).° A 
simple comparison may be made between the cupola mosaics of the Orthodox 
(c.450) and Arian (c.500) baptisteries. Both monuments have a central roundel 
with a representation of the baptism of Christ, surrounded by a procession 
of Apostles. The figures in the earlier cupola, however, appear less stolid: and 
they are set against a blue background, rather than the otherworldly gold of 
the later image. 

There are further contrasts to be drawn between the mosaics of Theoderic’s 
reign and those of Justinian. Only part of the original scheme of the court 
chapel of Theoderic, now S. Apollinare Nuovo, survives, notably a remarkable 
New Testament sequence, in which Christ’s miracles and passion are treated 
separately, with Christ himself appearing as a clean-shaven youth in the former 
cycle and as a bearded adult in the latter. Strangely the cycle forms the upper- 
most level of the decoration and can never have been easy to read: it should 
perhaps be seen primarily as marking out sacred space.” The lowest register of 
decoration at the west end of the church contains representations of the palace 
at Ravenna and of the port of Classe. Originally there were figures, presumably 
the king and courtiers, in the buildings, but in the Byzantine period these were 
removed, as was whatever lay between these architectural landscapes and the 
images of Christ and of the Virgin and Child which dominate the east end 
of the frieze. Instead, processions of virgins and martyrs, in style not unlike 


3 Bailey (1996), pp. 7-11; Hawkes (1999), p. 213. 54 Ed. Swanton (1970). 
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the apostles of the Arian baptistery, were inserted after the Byzantine con- 
quest. These focus attention on Christ and the Virgin,? while at the same 
time the leading figures of each procession, Martin and Euphemia, emphasise 
the Orthodoxy of the new decoration: the bishop of Tours was known for his 
anti-Arianism, while Euphemia was the patron saint of the church in which the 
great Council of Chalcedon had been held in 451. Doctrine was of concern for 
Bishop Agnellus (556—569) when he ordered the redecoration of Theoderic's 
church. So too was a damnatio memoriae of the Gothic court, though one 
image of Theoderic seems to have survived in S. Apollinare Nuovo, albeit out 
of context, and relabelled as Justinian.’? 

The original inspiration for Theoderic's portrait may have been a group of 
imperial images which Galla Placidia had commissioned for her court church 
of S. Giovanni Evangelista.? Justinian’s portrait more famously adorns the 
sanctuary wall at S. Vitale, where the emperor, offering the patten at the mass, 
looks across to a representation of his wife, Theodora, bearing the chalice. The 
eucharistic motif is continued on neighbouring panels, with representations 
of the sacrifices of Abel and Melchisadek on one wall, and that of Abraham, 
together with the same patriarch's entertainment of the three angels, on the 
other.' The portrayal of Melchisadek, priest and king, may have been intended 
to refer to Justinian. Further, Moses appears three times in the decoration, as 
he does in Justinian's church of St Catherine’s on Mount Sinai, and this may 
suggest an additional allusion to Justinian, as lawgiver. Despite this, and despite 
the column capitals from the imperial quarries of Proconnesos, the church of 
S. Vitale is not an imperial church. It was begun by Bishop Ecclesius, completed 
by Bishop Maximian, and funded by the banker Julianus Argentarius. Small 
points of detail, like the three Magi on the gown of Theodora which are 
reminiscent of the Magi in S. Apollinare Nuovo, suggest that this is also the 
work, somewhat self-referential, of a Ravennate workshop. 

Local ideology is even more apparent in the decoration of S. Apollinare in 
Classe. Here Apollinaris himself stands, wearing his pallium: above him is a 
massive cross in a circular mandorla, at either side of which appear Moses and 
Elias, while three sheep look on (Plate 4).9 This highly complex scene is at 
one level a representation of the Transfiguration, with Christ represented by 
the cross, and Peter, James and John by the trio of sheep. The image contrasts 
sharply with the less symbolic representation of the same scene in St Catherine’s, 
Sinai. The Ravenna image also alludes to the celebration of the mass, for 
that was the moment when it was appropriate to wear the pallium.°* In this 
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particular instance, however, the bishop’s vestments have a special significance, 
for it was only in 546 that Maximian was granted the pallium.° The iconogra- 
phy has further resonances: the saints of Ravenna reflect the increasing status 
of the city — Vitalis, supposedly the father of the Milanese martyrs Gervasius 
and Protasius, indicates Ravenna s growing independence from imperial Milan, 
while Apollinaris, supposedly a disciple of Peter, was particularly appropriate 
for a city whose bishops tried to elevate their status as close as possible to that 
of the popes.Ó6 For a brief moment they were to achieve near-parity, when in 
666 they received from the emperor Constantine IV a grant of autocephaly, 
which was commemorated in a mosaic panel inserted into the decoration of 
the sanctuary of S. Apollinare in Classe.° Significantly the artists of this later 
panel modelled the composition on the image of Justinian in S. Vitale, showing 
a self-conscious continuance of Ravennate artistic culture. 

The nearest surviving parallel to the mosaic schemes of Ravenna is that of 
the basilica of Bishop Euphrasius in Porec. Here, however, the iconography 
is Marian, with images of the Annunciation and Visitation. Although the 
church may have benefited from Justinian's patronage there is no imperial 
iconography. Such imagery is equally absent from the mosaic cycles surviving 
from Rome in the sixth and seventh centuries. By far the most influential papal 
mosaic of this period is that set up by Pope Felix IV in the apse of SS Cosmas 
and Damian between 526 and 530.9? Here Christ appears, clutching a scroll 
with seven seals, against a dark sky, standing on apocalyptic clouds, while saints 
Peter and Paul usher the martyrs Cosmas and Damian into his presence, with 
St Theodore and Pope Felix flanking the central composition. If the building 
had previously been the audience hall of the city prefect, as used to be argued, 
the portrayal of an apocalyptic Christ in the apse, above where the prefect 
would once have delivered legal judgements, would have been loaded with 
significance for those who first saw the mosaic. The image, moreover, retained 
its power, being recycled by Pope Paschal (817-824) in the ninth century, in 
the apses of his churches of St. Prassede and St. Cecilia.7? 

A rather softer image is to be found in the apse of S. Agnese, built by Pope 
Honorius (625—638), where the saint, herself almost incorporeal in golds and 
browns, appears against a golden background, with the slightest touches of 
red under her feet to signify her death by fire, while the popes Honorius and 
Symmachus stand at a distance on either side.” The incorporeality of the 
figure suggests that the viewer was being offered a glimpse of the heavenly 
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world, which the martyr, buried in the catacomb below, had already entered. 
Although its restrained form appears not to have had the same artistic impact 
as the Christ of SS Cosmas and Damian, its colour scheme was to be copied by 
Pope Paschal’s successor-but-one, Gregory IV (827-844), in the apse-mosaic 
of S. Marco, where the design of the SS Cosmas and Damian mosaic was 
again repeated, but in the colours of the S. Agnese mosaic, and, to tighten the 
connection, Agnes herself appears, similar in form to her image in her own 
extra-mural church. 

Although the apse mosaics of SS Cosmas and Damian and S. Agnese are 
the best known of the mosaics to have been set up by the papacy before the 
Carolingian period, mosaic work continued under papal patronage through 
the seventh century, for instance in the oratory of S. Venanzio in the Lateran, 
built by Pope John IV (640—642), in the mosaics set up by Pope Theodore 
(642—649) in S. Stefano Rotondo, and in those, known only from fragments, 
commissioned for Old St Peter's by Pope John VII (705-707). 

Running parallel to this history of mosaic is a history of fresco painting, 
though here the evidence comes largely from a single Roman site, S. Maria 
Antiqua. In origin this building seems to have been a vestibule for the palaces 
on the Palatine. It was converted into a church, probably around the year 500, 
and between then and 847, when the site was sealed off by an earthquake, 
its walls were redecorated on a number of occasions, most notably during the 
pontificates of Martin I (649—655) and John VII (705—707). In places strata 
of decoration lie one over the other, particularly on the ‘Palimpsest’ wall, so- 
called because it holds the remains of at least six phases of decoration. Although 
this makes identification of complete iconographic programmes difficult, it has 
ensured that S. Maria Antiqua is a touchstone for examining and dating changes 
in the style of painting from the sixth to the eighth centuries.”4 

Outside Rome, Ravenna and Porec there is a dearth of mosaic and fresco 
work, apart from a number of mosaic pavements from Italy and Istria which 
record the names of donors.” Mosaics and frescoes have not survived from 
Spain, France or England, although it is clear from comments in Gregory 
of Tours’ writings that there were pictorial decorations in such churches as 
that of St Martin at Tours, and that these decorations belonged to complex 
artistic schemes.”° The evidence for England is somewhat scantier, perhaps 
reflecting an absence of wall-painting, though Wearmouth is known to have 
been decorated with panel-paintings brought back by Benedict Biscop from 
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the continent."7 Bede records paintings of the Virgin and the twelve apostles, 
hung on what seems to have been something like a screen, as well as cycles of 
images from the Gospels and the Book of Revelation. The description brings to 
mind that of the seventh-century church at Kildare in Cogitosus’ Life of Brigid, 
which records a building partititioned into northern and southern halves, and 
with something like an iconostasis cutting off the east end.” In describing 
the images at Wearmouth, Bede explains that they were intended to make the 
onlookers, literate and illiterate alike, contemplate the figures of Christ and 
the saints, and thus examine themselves. 

There is clearer evidence for panel-paintings outside England and Ireland. 
Some actually survive in Rome,”? and others are recorded in Francia. Gregory 
the Great's correspondence reveals that images were causing excitement in late 
sixth-century Marseilles, where some were destroyed by Bishop Serenus because 
he objected to his congregation adoring them.*° Popular veneration of images, 
however, seems not to have caught on in the West, where Gregory the Great’s 
notion that icons were ‘not for adoration, but for the instruction of ignorant 
minds'*' seems to have been common from the sixth century onwards.** 


MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION 


Some illuminated manuscripts from the late antique West still survive, notably 
the Vergilius Vaticanus and the Vergilius Romanus. Others, like the Vatican 
Terence, as well as the Calendar of Filocalus and the Notitia Dignitatum, are 
known from later copies. From the post-Roman West there is, likewise, a 
handful of illuminated manuscripts, though, unlike their predecessors, they 
are almost always Bibles or biblical books. But while the range of books comes 
to be limited, the style of illumination becomes more varied. 

Italian Bibles of the sixth century are represented by the remaining pages 
of the Corpus Christi Gospels, which were arguably brought to Canterbury 
by Augustine in the Gregorian mission of 597.9 Only one evangelist portrait, 
that of Luke, survives in the manuscript. It is a standard late Roman author- 
portrait of a type that would be used again and again in the early Middle 
Ages. Surrounding Luke, however, are scenes from the Gospel. Meanwhile on 
a separate folio is part of a New Testament cycle, running from Palm Sunday 
to Christ’s journey to Golgotha. 
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Such intensive illustration of narrative is, however, rare in the pre- 
Carolingian West. The provenance of one major exception, the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch, which is dated to the seventh century, has still to be determined: 
it may be either Visigothic or North African.°* The other major sixth-century 
Italian Bible whose decoration can be reconstructed with some probability, the 
Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus, apparently eschewed narrative illustration.’ 

Although the Codex Grandior no longer survives, it is thought to have pro- 
vided the model for the Codex Amiatinus, one of three copies of the Bible 
produced at Wearmouth/Jarrow before the year 716. Certainly the palaeogra- 
phy of the Northumbrian manuscript is so exact a copy of that of an Italian 
codex of the sixth century that its provenance was not properly identified 
until modern times.*° The Codex Amiatinus contains an image of the prophet 
Ezra, as reviser of the Old Testament, which is certainly derived from a late 
antique author-portrait." The manuscript boasts only one other major 
figurative image, a rather less successful Maiestas, as a frontispiece to the New 
Testament. Otherwise illustration is confined to various diagrams of the books 
of the Bible, the Tabernacle and the canon tables. The Codex Grandior had an 
additional plan of the Temple. 

Through the model behind the Codex Amiatinus late antique illumination 
also influenced the Lindisfarne Gospels of c.698, where the author-portrait 
which underpins the depiction of Ezra was again used, this time as a model for 
St Matthew.®? So too must late antique models lie behind the other evangelist 
portraits of the Lindisfarne Gospels. Yet these only account for one of the 
influences on the scribe-artist of the Gospels, who drew on insular as much as 
Mediterranean tradition. 

The origins of insular manuscript illumination are hotly debated, but the 
earliest major Gospel-book to survive from the British Isles more or less in 
its entirety is agreed to be the Book of Durrow, which was produced in the 
second half of the seventh century, apparently at an Irish centre associated with 
the monastic paruchia of St Columba, probably at Iona.?° Like other insular 
Gospel-books, Durrow portrays evangelists by their symbols, Man, Eagle, Calf 
and Lion: the representations are anything but lifelike, revealing instead the 
influence of metalwork” — while in their turn these manuscripts may have had 
an impact on stone-carving.?” Yet more striking than the evangelist symbols 
are the carpet pages which accompany them, where again the inspiration seems 
to come from Celtic and Germanic metalwork (Plate 5). The carpet pages 
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may have been intended to encourage contemplation.?* This was probably 
one purpose of the incipit pages, where the opening words of each Gospel 
are transformed into complex patterns, which have to be studied with care to 
reveal the words underlying them. It is as if the insular artist was intent on 
showing how the Word of Christ could be made flesh, to paraphrase St John’s 
Gospel. 

Through their carpet and incipit pages the insular Gospel-books came to be 
more than simple transcriptions of holy text. They may have been regarded 
as icons or relics from the moment of their creation, and, even if they were 
not, it is clear that some were special productions for specific cult centres: thus 
the Lindisfarne Gospels were produced for the burial-place of Cuthbert, and 
it is likely that the Books of Durrow and Kells were intended for Columban 
shrines.” 

Debate has raged over the extent to which the great insular Gospel-books are 
of Irish rather than Northumbrian inspiration and manufacture. The solutions 
propounded relate as much to national pride as to any irrefutable evidence.?° 
Certainly there were production centres both in the Irish world (including 
Iona) and in Northumbria, and indeed the centres influenced one another. 
Lindisfarne itself began as a member of the Columban paruchia, although it was 
to break ties with Iona in 664. In addition, insular figures took their traditions of 
book production to the continent. Willibrord, who was born in Northumbria 
(c.658) but who trained in Ireland, founded the monastery of Echternach, where 
Irish, Anglo-Saxon and continental styles of book production and illustration 
blended, as can clearly be seen in the case of the Trier Gospels.?” 


METALWORK AND THE MINOR ARTS 


Much of the inspiration for the carpet pages of the insular Gospel-books 
comes from metalwork, whether Celtic or Germanic. Parallels can be found 
on brooches or other items of polychrome jewellery and on such objects as 
hanging bowls, examples of all of which can be seen in the treasure found at 
Sutton Hoo.” The amount of high-quality metalwork produced was consider- 
able, and the producers were men of great skill. In Germanic tradition smiths, 
like Wayland, could be hero-figures. 

For the barbarians jewellery helped identify status. A king gave out gold 
rings and other tokens of esteem, and they were worn with pride.?? Yet it was 
not only the Germanic and Celtic peoples who placed so much weight on 
the distribution and display of gold and silver. The nomadic peoples of the 
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Asian steppes, who periodically threatened the balance of western Europe, had 
a similar attitude to display, to judge by such finds as those of Pietroassa. The 
Romans too, particularly the Roman military, had long placed great emphasis 
on display. Buckles and brooches signified status. One type of brooch, the 
so-called Kaiserfibel, seems to have been associated with the emperor himself. 
When such brooches are found outside the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
as at Pietroassa, the student is forced to ask whether this was a Roman gift or 
an imitation of a Roman object, and if the latter, whether the intention was 
merely to imitate the emperor or, more assertively, to emulate him.'°° 

Some Roman objects became transformed out of all recognition at the 
hands of Germanic craftmen: thus, beyond the frontiers, Roman coins or 
medals became the models for types of medallions known as bracteates. The 
imperial inspiration of some of these objects is plain, though others are less 
derivative. Further, as their form changed, so too, it seems, did their function, 
for the contexts in which bracteates are found suggest that they, like the relief 
brooches of southern Scandinavia, were, or at least could be, the property of 
women who had a role to play in pagan cult.'?' 

It was, however, not just jewellery that the Roman emperor distributed to 
those he wished to honour. The distribution of silver and gold plate was an 
imperial act." Pieces given to barbarian rulers were much treasured: thus a 
missorium given by Aetius (d. 454) to Thorismund was jealously kept in the 
Visigothic treasury.'? Some missoria with imperial images have survived. Other 
pieces of silverware, like the Anastasius dish from Sutton Hoo, might have 
reached a western treasury through the process of diplomacy. Some western 
kings, in their turn, attempted to emulate the Byzantine emperor in commis- 
sioning plate. Chilperic I (561-584), who received various pieces of treasure 
from Byzantium, had a dish and medallions made to his own glory and that 
of the Franks.'°+ 

Largesse in gold, silver and jewels was not just confined to the lay world. 
Bishop Eligius of Noyon (d. 660) transformed gifts of gold and jewellery 
to adorn Frankish shrines, and a fragment of a polychrome cross made by 
him for the church of St Denis survives." Most of the treasure heaped up 
in early medieval churches has, however, long disappeared, recycled from the 
Viking Age onwards. A rare survival in the West is the Visigothic treasure from 
Guarrazar. Probably part of a church treasure from the royal city of Toledo, 
it was discovered in 1859. Among the pieces that remain is a magnificent gold 
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votive crown, whose donor, King Reccesuinth (649—672), is named in letters 
hanging down as pendants (Plate 6).'°° Votive crowns in a Christian context are 
known from the time of the emperor Constantine onwards: they are attested 
in numerous records, and depictions of them occur in Carolingian ivories, 
but the treasure of Guarrazar is a rare indication of the bejewelled decoration 
possible on such a crown. 

Gold, silver and precious stones were not the only valuable objects dis- 
tributed in this period. In the later Roman Empire consuls sent out invita- 
tions to their ceremonial games on diptychs of ivory, a number of which have 
survived.'°” Some were preserved in cathedral treasuries, others were at least 
accessible to royalty. The famous Barberini diptych, representing a Byzantine 
emperor on horseback, appears to have been in the hands of the Frankish queen 
Brunehild (d. 613), or one of her supporters, since names of members of her 
family were scratched on to the back of it.'°® The fact that the door jambs 
of the ninth-century church of San Miguel de Lillo, built by King Ramiro I 
(842—850) on Monte Naranco outside Oviedo, are modelled on a games scene 
froman ivory diptych shows that the model was accessible to the ninth-century 
Asturian court.'” 

By contrast with the Carolingian period, that of the successor states boasts 
little fine elephant- or walrus-ivory carving, although there are numerous minor 
pieces such as combs. One eighth-century object, however, deserves mention. 
The Franks Casket is a whalebone box, apparently produced in Northumbria. 
On its front are two scenes: Wayland makes a goblet out of the skull of the son 
of King Nithud, before raping the kings daughter, Beaduheard, who would 
bear a demi-god son, Widia, as a result: alongside, the Magi approach Christ, 
the True God, who is held by the Virgin (Plate 7). The sides of the casket 
boast Romulus and Remus and a panel whose meaning is disputed: on the 
back there is a representation of the Sack of the Temple in Jerusalem by the 
emperor Titus, while the lid shows a legendary hero under siege. The scenes 
are identified by inscriptions, mainly runic, in Old English, although there 
are some Latin words and letters. The front has a riddle, whose answer is the 
whale from which the casket was made."? With its iconographic and stylistic 
references to Jerusalem and Rome, to Germanic legend and paganism, and to 
Christianity, the Franks Casket holds in balance many, though not all, of the 
strands which made up early medieval art and architecture. Although western 
art of the period boasts no dominant style, it has recurrent concerns — with 
status; with the past, Roman and, less often, Germanic; and with Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 28B 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 
THE EAST 


Leslie Brubaker 


The two centuries covered by this volume saw profound changes in mate- 
rial culture, though these changes were configured somewhat differently in 
the western and eastern halves of the old Roman empire. In both, however, 
the late antique city and its hegemonic culture increasingly gave way before 
new urban ideals and new social constructions that affected all aspects of the 
material world. Established media were given new uses: mosaics, for exam- 
ple, spread from floors to walls and ceilings, and in these cases came to be 
made predominantly of glass cubes, which allowed a greater range of colours 
than had the stone cubes suitable for flooring. Relatively new media, such 
as texts in the form of codices rather than scrolls — a format that became 
dominant only c.400 — expanded in importance and became a significant 
marker of church status. Other changes were more geographically constrained. 
In the eastern half of the Empire, for example, the dome, once restricted to 
centrally planned structures, joined longitudinal plans by the sixth century. 
Architectural sculpture continued across the old Empire, but monumental 
free-standing sculpture was rarely produced; and the bronze doors of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople demonstrate that while the technical skills required 
to cast large-scale bronze forms persisted in the East, they temporarily atrophied 
in the West. Meanwhile other techniques, and the motifs that they conveyed, 
moved in: what used to be called the ‘arts of the migrations’ — primarily metal- 
work and primarily non-figural — became entrenched in the areas west of the 
Balkans. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


By 500, the split between the eastern and western halves of the old Roman 
Empire was irrevocable. The eastern half of the Empire is now usually called 
Byzantium, a name that originally designated the Roman settlement on the 
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site of the capital city Constantinople established in the fourth century and 
which was used in the medieval period only as the familiar name of that city. 
The people we call Byzantines called themselves Romans, and the art and 
architecture of Byzantium between c.500 and c.700 developed from traditions 
established under the Roman Empire, with regional variations. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


Domestic architecture in the eastern Mediterranean between c.500 and c.700 
is primarily represented by the so-called ‘dead villages’ of northern Syria. Over 
800 settlements, which range from small clusters of well-cut masonry buildings 
to extensive communities, are spread between Antioch and Aleppo. Many of 
them are remarkably well preserved; they incorporate a variety of domestic 
plans, some developed over three storeys, from rooms over shops to modified 
forms of the old Roman atrium house.’ A considerable number of fortified 
sites — often composed of a barracks, one or two churches and an administra- 
tive centre of some sort — also survive from the period.” Many of these were 
commissioned by the emperor Justinian to secure the frontiers of the Empire, 
a project described by Procopius in his Buildings? among them the fortified 
monastery at Mount Sinai built around 540, which retains its original walls 
and central church, a flat-ceilinged basilica probably built by local masons. 
The mosaics at the eastern end represent the major biblical events that took 
place near the site (the Transfiguration, Moses Receiving the Laws, and Moses 
and the Burning Bush) along with medallion portraits; these are thought to 
have been produced by artisans from Gaza or Constantinople.* Existing reli- 
gious centres in strategic locations, such as Sergiopolis (R'safah) in northern 
Syria, received fortified walls and, in this case, major urban improvements 
including a new tetraconch church, dated to the mid-sixth century? Such pro- 
grammes of fortification and, sometimes, consolidation were not restricted to 
Justinian’s reign but occurred throughout our period from Gortyna on Crete 
to Nikopolis in modern Bulgaria. While in part a response to the insecurity of 
Byzantine borders, the reconfiguration of towns and villages (now often called 
kastra, after the Latin castrum or fort) also corresponds with a changed attitude 
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towards urbanism.° Archaeology has, however, as yet revealed little about the 
way people lived in these settlements. But while the interior features of the 
non-religious buildings have largely disappeared, extensive segments of a mid- 
sixth century mosaic floor from the imperial palace at Constantinople preserve 
at least the deluxe extreme of secular architectural decoration: here, landscape 
and urban motifs mingle with people and animals on a white ground set in a 
scallop pattern.” 

Considerable quantities of urban ecclesiastical architecture survive from the 
sixth and seventh centuries.’ In Constantinople alone, four major churches 
stand at least in part. The earliest is the large and elaborately decorated Hagios 
Polyeuktos, completed between 524 and 527 by the patrikia Anicia Juliana, 
which was perhaps a domed basilica.? The smaller SS Sergius and Bacchus (now 
a mosque), once adjacent to the Great Palace, is an irregular centrally planned 
church focussed on a pumpkin-shell dome that was completed between 527 
and 536, perhaps for the Monophysite community favoured by the empress 
Theodora." The churches of Hagia Eirene and Hagia Sophia, in the heart 
of the Palace and hippodrome area of the city, were destroyed by the civic 
riot of 532 and rebuilt on the emperor Justinian’s orders soon thereafter. The 
former was again rebuilt in the mid-eighth century, but the building apparently 
retains some sixth-century masonry in its lower walls." The Great Church 
(Hagia Sophia), designed by Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletos and 
completed by 537, was the largest in the world until the sixteenth century 
(Plate 8). It consists of a huge dome supported on four massive piers, with 
half-domes extending the longitudinal east-west axis and helping to counter 
the thrust of the main dome (despite which, the original dome collapsed 
in 588 and had to be rebuilt); aisles surmounted by galleries run along the 
north and south sides, and a double narthex provides the western entrance. 
The original (fixed) decoration consisted of deeply carved ‘basket’ capitals, 
carefully matched marble revetments on the walls, most of which remain, 
and gold mosaic, sometimes with crosses or with geometric or vegetal motifs, 
traces of which survive on the vaults and soffits.” The oldest preserved figural 
religious mosaic from Constantinople, a panel showing the Presentation in the 
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Temple that was found during excavations at the Kalenderhane Camii, also 
probably dates to the sixth century.” 

The martyrium church of St John the Evangelist at Ephesus in Anatolia 
was also rebuilt under Justinian. Begun before Theodora’s death in 548 (her 
monogram appears on some capitals), the structure was completed in 565." 
The five-domed cruciform plan, with elongated nave, is thought to have been 
inspired by the church dedicated to the Holy Apostles in the capital, with which 
it is specifically compared by Procopius in his work on Justinian’s building 
programmes.” Churches in the Holy Land were also rebuilt in the sixth and 
seventh centuries: the fourth-century Church of the Nativity of Bethlehem, 
for example, was apparently replaced between 560 and 603/4 by a basilica with 
a trefoil-shaped eastern end." 

As these examples suggest, the standardised basilican form of the late Roman 
period, with its flat or coltered wood ceiling and strong longitudinal axis, was 
becoming outmoded. Domed or vaulted ceilings and a more centralised focus 
were increasingly common. These were, however, often imposed on a basic 
basilican plan, as may be exemplified by Basilica B at Philippi in Greece of 
c.540, where a dome sits over the crossing, a single massive groin vault cov- 
ers the nave and barrel vaults top the transept arms." Architectural variations 
become even more pronounced along the edges of the Empire — in Armenia, 
eastern Turkey, the coast of North Africa — where, apart from fortified imperial 
commissions that were presumably inspired at least in part by ideas from the 
capital, church architecture is often only tangentially allied with that of the 
Byzantine heartlands. Strong regional traditions developed in, for example, 
the Tur Abdin (the ‘mountain of the servants’ [of God], a collection of monas- 
teries and churches in Mesopotamia) and in Armenia, both of which flourished 
and produced an extraordinary number and variety of churches in the late sixth 
and especially the seventh century." 

In short, despite the appellation “Dark Ages’ that is sometimes applied 
to this period, with its implications of stagnation, the scale of building in 
the eastern Mediterranean seems not to have contracted significantly, and the 
formal vocabulary was far from static. The focus, however, seems to have 
gradually shifted: like the traditional form of the basilica, the old shape of the 
polis, with its broad colonnaded streets and regular grid plan clustered around 
a monumental core, increasingly fell out of favour and was replaced by walled, 
compact settlements with ecclesiastic rather than civic structures at their heart. 
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ICONS 


The role of holy portraits (icons) in Orthodox theology developed over the 
course of the sixth and seventh centuries.” Holy portraits were known ear- 
lier, and were accorded respect, but it was only in the third quarter of the 
sixth century, when acheiropoeita (images not made by human hands) are 
more or less simultaneously attested in Edessa, Kamoulianai and Memphis, 
that such portraits began to acquire miraculous properties.*° By c.590, the 
Edessa acheiropoeiton image of Christ was credited with saving the city from 
Persian attack, and soon Constantinople too had a sacred portrait as an urban 
palladium: in 626 an image of Christ repulsed an Avar attack." However, there 
is little evidence for what is sometimes called the ‘cult’ of images until the end of 
the seventh century, at which point sacred portraits seem to have been absorbed 
into the cult of relics and to have become conduits to the saint represented; 
the theology of icons, implicit in the 82nd canon of the Quinisext Council 
of 692, was fully developed only during Iconoclasm.” Until the very end of 
the period covered by this volume, holy portraits are best seen as commemo- 
rative or ex voto images rather than as intermediaries between the viewer and 
the person represented. There is no evidence that icons played any liturgical 
role in Byzantium before the ninth century.” 

Over thirty icons, mostly preserved at the monastery on Mount Sinai, have 
been attributed to the sixth or seventh century.” Most are panel paintings 
on wood, in encaustic (pigment suspended in wax) or tempera (pigment sus- 
pended in egg yolk), though sacred portraits were also worked in tapestry (as 
in a sixth-century Virgin and Child now in Cleveland, Ohio) and ivory (as in 
a sixth-century archangel now in the British Museum) (Plate 9); there were 
also mural portraits, such as the seventh-century medallion and ex voto por- 
traits at Hagios Demetrios in Thessalonica." Single figures or linked groups 
such as the Virgin and Child with saints, or saints Sergius and Bacchus, 
predominate; narrative compositions, which will become increasingly common 
after Iconoclasm, appear rarely, an example being an Ascension panel at Mount 
Sinai." 
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above. 

See Kitzinger (1954); Cameron (1983). 

Cameron (1979) and (1983), pp. 84—5; Pentcheva (2002). 

Auzépy (1987) and (1995); Brubaker (1998). 

23 Kitzinger (1954), p. 121; Auzépy (1987); Sansterre (1994), pp. 208-9; Brubaker (1998). For the canon, 
Mansi x1, 977-80; trans. Mango (19722), pp. 139-40. 

24 Ševčenko (1991). 25 See Weitzmann (1976), pp. 12-61. 

26 Cormack (1969), pls 3-4, 7-8; Weitzmann (1978), pl. 4; Buckton (1994), pp. 73-4- 

27 Sinai B.10: Weitzmann (1976), pp. 31-2. Hendy (1989), pp. 13-18; Grierson (1992). 
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SILVER AND METALWORK 


Little silver coinage was minted between 395 and 615, leaving the silver sup- 
ply available for plate; hence, a high proportion of preserved Byzantine sil- 
ver dates from the fourth to the seventh century.” Decorated silver plate, 
usually hammered rather than cast, is well attested for private domestic use 
and for imperial commemorative gifts;? for example, the so-called David 
plates — nine silver plates in three standardised sizes decorated with scenes 
from the life of David and dated by their stamps (see below) to 613-630 — were 
presumably made either for display in the imperial palace or as an impressive 
presentation group.?° Another well-documented group of objects came from 
churches, which continued the Roman ‘banking’ tradition of storing precious 
metals: twelve of the forty or so known hoards of silver represent ecclesiastic 
treasures, and silver (along with textiles, manuscripts and other metals) also 
appears in some thirty preserved church inventories from our period.’ Ecclesi- 
astical silver was predominantly used for furniture revetments, liturgical vessels 
(often inscribed), ex voto panels, and sometimes lighting fixtures, though lamps 
are most commonly made of bronze or clay; churches also kept secular silver 
that had been donated for its monetary value.? The more valuable gold is 
attested mainly in urban sites, where it was apparently mostly used to gild ceil- 
ings or was sandwiched into mosaic cubes that were applied to wall or ceiling 
surfaces. 

About 10 per cent of all known pieces of early Byzantine silver are marked 
with control stamps, with a five-stamp system introduced under Anastasius I 
(491-518) and continued through the reign of Constans II (641-668).+ The 
stamps are not confirmations of metallic purity — all Byzantine silver, stamped 
or not, is 92-98 per cent pure — but may indicate imperial control of produc- 
tion in Constantinople and perhaps in imperial mints or thesauri (treasuries) 
elsewhere in the empire.’ 

Other metals, notably bronze, were used fora variety of domestic items, often 
decorated.3° Silver, lead, clay and other materials were formed into pilgrimage 
ampullae (small flasks to contain blessed oil) or tokens, decorated with scenes 


Hendy (1989), pp. 13-18; Grierson (1992). 

?? See Kent and Painter (1977); Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 152-3, 163, 172, 194. 

H. L. Kessler in Weitzmann (1979), pp. 475-83; Mundell Mango (1992b), p. 212. 

3" See Mundell Mango (1986); Boyd and Mundell Mango (1992), here esp. pp. 123-4. 

32 Mundell Mango (19923); for non-silver lamps, see e.g. Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 64-81. 
? Mundell Mango (19923), pp. 125-6. 34 Dodd (1961) and (1992); Mundell Mango (1992b). 

35 See Hendy (1989); Dodd (1992); Mundell Mango (1992b). 

In addition to the lamps noted above, see e.g. Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 50, 173-6, 189, 
195. 
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relevant to the sites visited;?” the same media, along with various stones and 
semi-precious gems, were also formed into amulets decorated and inscribed to 
protect from a variety of fates. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS (GREEK AND SYRIAC) 


Fewer than a dozen books written in Greek or Syriac with representational 
miniatures survive from the period.? One, the Syriac Rabbula Gospels (Flo- 
rence, Laur. plut. l. 56), is dated to 586 in a colophon that also identifies 
the scribe Rabbula and apparently the illuminators John of Larbik and John of 
Ainatha, all of whom came from Beth Mar John at Beth Zagba near Apamea.*° 
The illuminations are collected together in the first fourteen folios of the 
Gospel-book; most (fols. 3v—12v) consist of decorated canon tables flanked 
by marginal images of prophets, scenes from Christ’s life, animals and plants. 
Larger compositions at the beginning and end of the canon tables present por- 
traits and additional scenes from Christ’s life, notably the crucifixion, ascension 
and pentecost. Several other sixth- and seventh-century Syriac Gospel-books 
with ornamented canon tables survive, but only one — Paris, syr. 33, at one 
time in a monastic library near Mardin in Mesopotamia and perhaps from 
there? — includes figures. Portraits or scenes also introduce each (preserved) 
book of a Syriac Bible (Paris, syr. 341) dated to c.600.%3 

Greek religious manuscripts with figural imagery are limited to the fragmen- 
tary Cotton Genesis (London, BL Cotton Otho B.v1),** the Vienna Genesis 
(Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, theol. gr. 31), with large purple-stained pages each 
containing a half-page miniature and a condensed version of Genesis written in 
gold and silver script,“ and two Gospel-books. The Rossano Gospels (Diocesan 
Museum) retains an evangelist portrait and a series of introductory miniatures, 
most of which show Old Testament figures holding scrolls inscribed with pas- 
sages related to the New Testament scenes above them;*° the Sinope Gospels 
(Paris, suppl. gr. 1286) is related. 

Non-ecclesiastical books with miniatures include the Vienna Diosk- 
ourides (Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, med. gr. 1), a medical handbook with 


37 Grabar (1958); Vikan (1982); Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 207-10; and the essays collected 
in Ousterhout (1990). 

38 Vikan (1984); Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 210-17. 

39 For a general survey, see Weitzmann (1977). 

4° Cecchelli et al. (1959); Leroy (1964), pp. 139-97; Wright (1973); Mundell Mango (1983), pp. 428-9 
for the colophon. 

* E.g. London, BL Add. 14450 and 11213; Berlin, Phillipps 1388: see Leroy (1964), pp. 128-30. 

** Leroy (1964), pp. 198-206. 8B Omont (1909); Leroy (1964), pp. 208-19. 

44 Weitzmann and Kessler (1986). 4 Gerstinger (1931); cf. Lowden (1992). 

46 Cavallo et al. (1987). 47 Grabar (1948). 
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introductory portraits, images of healing plants and of animals, and a few ini- 
tials with scribal decoration commissioned c.512 for Anicia Juliana, the Con- 
stantinopolitan aristocrat mentioned earlier, and the papyrus Alexandrian 
World Chronicle (Moscow, Pushkin Museum) of 675-700.* 

Sometime during the eighth century, the majuscule script used for all earlier 
Greek manuscripts was supplanted by a new minuscule script, that was faster to 
write. Eventually, the Byzantines found it hard to read majuscule (the Vienna 
Dioskourides, for example, has middle Byzantine minuscule ‘translations’ of 
its sixth-century text in some of its margins) (Plate 10). Many early texts were 
recopied, especially in the tenth century, and the old versions are lost. It is thus 
particularly hard to estimate the number of books produced between soo and 
700, and impossible to know what percentage of them were illustrated, though 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the material value of illustrated books 
resulted in extra security and hence that a disproportionately high number of 
books with pictures have been preserved. The most secure location for holding 
books was in church treasuries, where religious books were more likely to be 
stored than secular ones; for this reason, it is possible that more non-religious 
books were illustrated than the surviving evidence would indicate. 


TEXTILES 


Silk apparently began being produced in Byzantium in the sixth century and 
during our period was predominantly twin with a single main warp.*° Examples 
assigned to the sixth and seventh centuries incorporate religious subject matter 
(e.g. Joseph, Daniel, the Virgin Mary), continue older motifs such as Nilotic 
scenes or dancers, or display overall patterns of animals, birds, plants or non- 
representative geometrical ornament.” Linen and wool were also decorated, 
often with panels woven separately that could be moved to another garment; 
the decorative motifs were sometimes protective. 


IVORY AND BONE 


Objects carved of ivory (dentine) and the less expensive bone survive in consid- 
erable quantities from thesixth century; none, however, can be firmly attributed 
to the seventh, perhaps because ivory imports were affected by the Arab con- 
quest of North Africa, home of the elephants from which most of the tusks 
carved in Byzantium originated.? Consular diptychs, issued yearly (probably 


48 Gerstinger (1931); Brubaker (2002). 49 Bauer and Strzygowski (1906); Kurz (1972). 
5° Muthesius (1997), esp. pp. 145-7. 5 See Muthesius (1997), pp. 80-4. 

5 Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 138-52; Maguire (1995). 

53 See Volbach (1976); Cutler (1985) and (1994). 
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from Rome and Constantinople) by consuls on their accession for distribu- 
tion to supporters, continued until 541; most portray the consul presiding over 
the games in the hippodrome that were the most costly responsibility of his 
rank.’* Other diptychs, such as the archangel plaque in the British Museum, 
showed religious subjects.” Similarly, the ‘five-part diptychs, with a central 
panel framed by four smaller plaques, present state and church themes: the 
Barberini panel portrays an emperor (probably Justinian) on horseback receiv- 
ing homage, while on a panel now in Ravenna that may have been intended as 
a book cover, the central image of Christ and apostles is surrounded by biblical 
scenes. The lavish use of ivory during the sixth century exemplified by the 
large size of many plaques, the extensive areas covered by multiple panels on 
objects such as the throne of Maximianus," and the frequency of so-called 
pyxides — round boxes formed from complete sections of tusk — have suggested 
to some scholars that the cost of ivory was less high than in later periods. 
Ivory or more commonly bone was also used for a range of domestic objects 
such as spoons, hairpins, musical instruments and toiletry boxes, which were 
sometimes decorated with small-scale motifs.? 


The primary distinctions that can be made between the material culture ofc.500 
and c.700 are, then, that the concept of urbanism seems to have been moving 
away from the ideal of the antique polis; that the old basilica was increasingly 
augmented by domes and/or vaults or was replaced by a centralised church 
plan; and that holy portraits ceased to be simply commemorative and became 
transparent conduits to divine presence. These changes are significant, but 
compared to the material culture of western Europe in these same centuries, 
that of Byzantium remained remarkably coherent, stable and anchored to the 
Roman past. 


54 Delbrück (1929). 5 Volbach (1976), no. 109; Buckton (1994), pp. 73-4. 
56 Volbach (1976), nos. 48, 125. 57 Volbach (1976), no. 140. 

58 See Cutler (1985), pp. 20-37. 

5? See e.g. Dauterman Maguire et al. (1989), pp. 157, 190, 193, 225-7. 
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century 
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Plater Mausoleum of Theoderic, Ravenna, c.526 


Plate 2 Church of St Juan de Baños, Spain, dedicated in 661 
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Plate 3 Christ in Majesty, with symbols of the Evangelists, head of Agilbert’s 
sarcophagus, Crypt of Jouarre (Seine et Marne), late seventh century 


Plate 4 Apse, S. Apollinare in Classe, Apollinaris, Moses and Elias, 
mid-sixth century 
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Plate 5 St Matthew, Book of Durrow, ‘carpet page’, Trinity College, Dublin 


Plate 6 Votive crown of Reccesuinth, from the treasure of Guarrazar, Museo 
Arqueolögico Nacional, Madrid 
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Plate 8 The church of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul (Constantinople), completed in 537 


Plate 9 Ivory panel with archangel, British Museum 


Plate 1o Vienna Dioskourides, fol. 20r, Artemesia spicata, with later transcriptions 
into minuscule and translations into Arabic and Latin 


